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RUSSIAN ATTACK 
ROCKS GERMANY 


Will the mighty Russian offensive 
smash on to Berlin? Will Germany, 
forced to her knees, agree to “un- 
conditional surrender”? 

No one can answer these questions 
now. The answer depends on whether 
the Russians can keep up the fury 
and power of their offensive, and 
whether the Americans, British, and 
French will break through on the 
Western Front. 


NEWS ROUNDUP 


There are now 3,500,000 Russians 
advancing along an 800 mile battle 
front. If the Russians can maintain 
the momentum* of this offensive, 
Germany's defenses will be crushed. 

But the Russian drive may slow 
down, so that the Russians can con. 
solidate their gains, re-group their 
forces, and allow their supplies to 
catch up. 

Given such a breathing spell, the 
Germans may be able to organize 
one last defense line east of Berlin. 
Even though defeat is certain, they 
may hold such a line for months. 

But each day brings defeat closer 
to Germany. 














Two great Russian armies have 
cut the German province of East 
Prussia off from the rest of Germany. 

Thrusting at the heart of Germaay, 
other Russian armies have bypassed 
Poznan. Between these armies and 
Berlin, there is only one natural de- 
fensive barrier for the Germans to 
fall back on. This barrier is the Oder 
River. 

But the Russians have crossed the 
Oder further south, above Breslau, 
to cut off German Silesia. Silesia is 
crowded with German steel works, 
and factories producing aircraft and 
armament. Silesia is the finger tip 
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American, British and French armies in the west, and Russian armies in the east, aim at a single target — Berlin. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Blindfolded German officers are led back to own lines after talk with U. S. Army officers. 


HE WORLD has become a small 

place. Within sixty hours, you 
can travel by plane to any point on 
the earth. 

We have all become neighbors, 
whether we live in the United States, 
or in a country in Europe, or in a 
country in Asia. 

Even the different countries them- 
selves are like people in a small town. 

Each nation has to do business 
with the others to get along. Each 
has to sell her goods to the others, 
and buy the goods that they produce 
in return. 

After the war, trade among nations 
will be more important than ever. 
By exchanging goods, all countries 
will become more prosperous. Their 
people will be given more employ- 
ment and security. 

The United States, too, must de- 
pend on trade with other nations if 
we are to sell all the goods we can 
produce. 

But a nation which has been 
robbed, beaten, and starved, is too 
weak to make things to sell, and too 
poor to buy things from others. 

Many countries in Europe which 
have been overrun by the Germans, 
are in this condition today. They are 
like a farmer whose barn has burned 
down — whose tractor has been de- 
stroyed — whose crop has been ruined 


— and who has no seeds to plant. 
Belgiumis one of these countries. 
For four long years, the Germans 

bled Belgium white. They destroyed 

her cities, and ports, and farmlands. 

They stole her raw materials and 

foodstuffs. They wrecked her com- 

munications systems and roads. 

Now, Belgium is free once more — 
liberated last September by advanc- 
ing Allied armies. 

Bitter fighting has been raging be- 
tween the Allies and the Germans 
on parts of Belgian soil. Belgium is 
still at war with Germany. Allied 
arms, men, and supplies are moving 
through Belgium to the Western 
Front. 

Like other liberated countries in 
Europe, Belgium is faced with tre- 
mendous problems. 

Democratic government, destroyed 
by the Nazis, must be returned to 
Belgium. Traitors and collaboration- 
ists* must be caught and punished. 
Houses, factories, and farms which 
the Germans stole must be returned 
to their rightful owners. When the 
war is over, 600,000 Belgian slave 
laborers in Germany must be brought 
back and resettled in Belgium. 
Homes must be rebuilt. Factories, 
emptied of machines by Germany, 
must be re-equipped. Crippled rail- 
roads and canals must be repaired 


so that supplies can be transported. 

Lastly, food must be supplied — 
food for a nation which has not eaten 
well for four years. The food problem 
in Belgium is serious. There is some 
agriculture, but not nearly enough. 
Belgium is a highly industrialized 
nation who must trade with her 
neighbors in order to eat. 


BACKGROUND TO BELGIUM 


Belgium was born as an independ- 
ent nation in 1830, when it broke 
away from Holland. In 1831, Leo- 
pold I became King of Belgium, and 
a Constitution was adopted. 

Belgium resembles a_ triangular 
wedge between France and Holland 
(see map). 

The people of Belgium are di- 
vided into two groups. The part of 
Belgium nearest to Holland is in- 
habited by the Flemings. They speak 
Flemish, which is a dialect related to 
Dutch. 

The part of Belgium nearest to 
France is inhabited by the Walloons, 
who speak a dialect of French. 

For this reason, Belgium has two 
official languages. Nearly all the 
cities and towns have two names — 
one name is in Flemish, the other is 
in French. For example, the Belgiaa 
city of Liege (the Walloon name), is 
called Luik by the Flemish. 
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Both the Flemings and the Wal- 
loons are today united in one cause 
— the defeat of Germany. 

Belgians have good reason to hate 
the Germans. Twice within a lifetime 
their little country has been over-run 
by the Germans. Twice Belgium has 
suffered through four years of Ger- 
man occupation, 

The first German onslaught against 
Belgium was during World War lI. 
In 1914, the Germans wanted to pass 
through Belgium to attack France. 
King Albert of Belgium refused to 
let them do this. 

All the big European powers, in- 
cluding Germany, had signed a pact 
which guaranteed Belgium’s neutral 
ity*. But Germany broke this pact. 
She called it “a scrap of paper.” 
Germany declared wai on Belgium 
and invaded the country. During the 
four years of World War I, the Ger- 
mans never were able to drive all the 
Belgian soldiers from Belgian: soil. 
The western corner of the country 
remained in the hands of the Belgian 
defenders all through the war. But 
most of Belgium suffered greatly. 
Belgian cities were destroyed. Bel- 
gian people starved. 

When Germany was defeated in 
1918, most of Belgium was in ruins. 
Bit by bit, the Belgians rebuilt their 
shattered land. 

But Germany still dreamed of con 
quest. When Adolf Hitler came to 
power in 1933, Germany began to 
prepare for World War II. 

In 1937, Belgium broke all he: 
military alliances with othe: coun 
tries, and said she would be neutral 


if another war was started. Great 
Britain, France, and even Germany 
announced that they would respect 
Belgium’s neutrality. 


GERMANY INVADES BELGIUM 


When World War II began in Sep- 
tember, 1939, Belgium remained 
strictly neutral. But this did not save 
her from attack. On May 10, 1940, 
the Germans invaded Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 

British and French troops went to 
Belgium’s aid, as they did in 1914. 
But this time they were too few and 
too late to stem the German advance. 
In less than three weeks, King Leo- 
pold II of Belgium surrendered his 
army to the Germans. He was made 
a prisoner and taken tu Germany. 

The Belgian government managed 
to escape to Paris, and later to Lon- 
don. There, Premier Hubert Pierlot 
and the Belgian government con- 
tinued the war against Germany. 

Within Belgium, an underground 
army of 50,000 fought the Germans 
by sabotage* and open warfare. 
Thousands of Belgian resistance 
fighters were killed in battle or tor- 
tured to death in Nazi concentration 
camps. Thousands of Belgian civil 
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ians were shot as hostages, to avenge 
some anti-German acts. 

There are still 75,000 Belgian sol- 
diers rotting in prison camps within 
Germany. To these must be added 
another 600,000 Belgians who are re- 
ported working as slaves in Germany. 


BELGIUM IN THE NEW ORDER 


When the Germans invaded Bel- 
gium in 1940, they found a small but 
prosperous country of 8,500,000 peo- 
ple. Belgium, no greater in size than 
New Hampshire, was a center of Eu- 
ropean industry. The country is rich 
in natural resources, Zinc, lead, and 
iron are mined in the Ardennes re- 
gion. Huge coal deposits are found 
at Mons, Charleroi, and Liege. With 
these resources, Belgium was able to 
engage in heavy industries. Locomo- 
tives, railway cars, bridges, muni- 
tions — all these, and many others 
were manufactured in Belgium. 

Textiles were an important Belgian 
industry. For transportation, Belgi- 
um had good railroads, and a net- 
work of inland waterways and canals, 

The Germans also found Belgium 
an excellent source of food. Belgian 
farms are small, but their production 
per acre was the highest in Europe. 
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Striped red area shows ground Germans took during ‘Battle of the Bulge.” 
Solid red area, all that Germans now hold, shows how bulge was wiped out. 








The soil yielded rich harvests of oats, 
potatoes, barley, sugar beets, flax, 
and tobacco. Cattle, pigs, and horses 
were raised by many farmers. 

This was the country the Germans 
pounced upon in 1940. For four 
years, until the Allies liberated Bel- 
gium in September 1944, the Ger- 
mans drained Belgium dry. They 
stripped Belgium of 85% of its pro- 
duction and paid for nothing. They 
confiscated property and sold it. 
They robbed private homes, libra- 
ries, and art treasures. They sent the 
food produced in Belgium to Ger- 
many, letting Belgian children starve. 
They stole whole factories, machines, 
raw materials — everything that 
could be carried away. For four 
years, endless streams of trucks and 
trains carried stolen goods to Ger- 
many. What could not be carried 
away, the Germans very often de- 
stroyed. 

This is what the Germans mean 
when they speak of a “New Order” 
for Europe. 


BELGIUM TODAY 


On June 6th, 1944—D Day— 
Allied troops invaded the continent 
of Europe. In a series of smashing 
drives, the Germans were pushed 
back out of France and out of almost 
all of Belgium. 

Belgians wept tears of joy at the 
liberation of their country. 

On September 8th, Premier Pierlot 
and the Belgian government returned 
to Brussels, capital of Belgium. On 
September 10, the Belgian Parlia- 
ment held its first session in four 
years. 

Then, the Belgian people began 
the job of rounding up Belgian trai- 
tors and collaborationists. Within 

two months, almost 60,000 of these 

Belgian fascists were caught, and 
nearly a thousand sentenced to prison 
terms. 

Because King Leopold III is still 
a prisoner in Germany, a Regent was 
chosen to rule in the King’s absence. 

The Regent is Prince Charles, 
Count of Flanders, and youngest 
brother of the King. 

Premier Pierlot and his cabinet of- 
fered to resign in order that a new 
government could be formed. This 
would include underground leaders 


and men of other political parties, 
who were not represented in the 
Belgian government. 

But the Regent, Prinee Charles, 
would not allow Pierlot and his cabi- 
net to resign. Instead, several leaders 
of the underground were appointed 
to the government. 

Belgium’s food problem was seri- 
ous. Despite the fact that the Allies 
contributed many thousands of tons 
of food, many Belgians were near 
starvation. One reason for this is 
that Belgium lacks ways and means 
of distributing the food. Belgian ports 
and railroads are already choked 
with Allied war supplies going to the 
Western Front. 

The shortage of food caused hoard- 
ing and inflation*. 

The situation in Belgium grew 
worse and worse. Thousands of Bel- 
gians marched in protest through the 
streets of Brussels. Many had been 
members of the Belgian underground 
army, and were still armed. They 
felt that Pierlot’s government was 
not making enough progress in 
solving these problems. They also 
were angry because out of 60,000 
collaborators — many with Belgian 
blood on their hands — only two had 
been shot. 

On November 14, 1944, Premier 


*Star means that word is defined on page 13. 





Harris & Ewing 
Belgian woman sifts good grain from all that remains of her burned crop. 
Although she herself has little to eat, she is trying to feed her hungry cows. 


Pierlot ordered the 50,000 fighters of 
the Belgian underground army to 
turn in their guns, In return, he prom- 
ised each man 1,000 francs and a 
chance to join the newly-organized 
Belgian army and fight the hated 
Germans. 

At first, the underground groups 
refused to disarm. Their leaders, who 
had been given positions in the Bel- 
gian government, resigned as a pro- 
test against Pierlot’s order. 

At this point, British Major Gen- 
eral Erskine; head of the Allied Mili- 
tary Mission in Brussels, stepped in- 
to the picture. 

He said that if trouble broke out 
in Belgium, Allied forces would help 
the Belgian government restore or- 
der. 

Immediately, the underground 
leaders ordered their men to disarm. 
But the Pierlot government was now 
more unpopular than ever. Many Bel- 
gians felt that only Allied force of 
arms kept Pierlot in power. 

Demonstrations continued, and 
rioting broke out in which several 
Belgians were killed. 

As weeks passed, the political 
trouble died down. The Belgian gov- 
ernment, working together with the 
Belgian people, began to rebuild the 
country. 
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ATTITUDE GYRO 


When a fighter pilot is in combat, he 
often has to perform difficult aerobatic 
maneuvers — Immelmans, chandelles, ail- 
eron rolls, and others. 

Until recently, these aerobatics could 
only be performed by constantly looking 
at the ground. Only by looking at the 
ground could the pilot know the attitude Cave FulettE 
of his plane at all times. Attitude is the Ep sae 
position of an aircraft in relation to the ? i 
earth's surface. 

For this reason, it was difficult for pi- 
lots to perform these aerobatics in clouds, 
at night, or in “instrument” weather. Only 
a very skilled pilot, flying “by the seat of 
his pants” — by feel, by guesswork, and 
by long experience—could execute a 
chandelle under these conditions. 

To make aerobatics possible under any 
flying conditions, Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany developed the Attitude Gyro. The 
Attitude Gyro tells the pilot what his atti- 
tude is throughout 360 degrees of roll and 
pitch. 

Drawings on this page show maneuvers 
as they look to the pilot in the cockpit 
of his plane. The Attitude Gyro (instru- 
ment dials on left of drawings) shows a 
different picture for each attitude of the 
plane's flight. The remarkable thing about 
the black-and-white sphere inside the in- 
strument is that no matter what maneu- 90 DEGREE DIVE 
ver the plane performs, the sphere doesn’t 
change its position at all. In a bank, it 
only seems to tilt. 

What actually happens, is that the 
sphere stays in one position, and the 
plane flies “around” it: Thus, the pilot 
sees a different portion of the sphere for 
each attitude of the plane’s flight. 

For a description of the gyroscope 
which makes this possible, read “Gyros 
on the Job,” page 10. 
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A “plumber’s nightmare” is Army 
slang for the P-59A jet-fighter. 


Next Week: What weapon is 


called the “flying telegraph pole”? illustrations from Sperry Gyroscope Company, Ine. 
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1300 Heroes 


By Meyer Berger 


IGURES stirred in the double 

bunks in Barracks 6112 at Camp 
Shanks, N. Y. It was 5 o'clock in the 
morning. Darkness and ice and snow 
lay outside the misted windows. 
Lights in distant mess halls where 
cooks were starting breakfast, showed 
dimly, like candle glow. 

A blond boy crawled from a lower 
bunk and stared across the white 
fields. The boy’s breath spread vapor 
patches on the glass. He murmured, 
“Snow, American snow,” and a grin 
spread. He wrote in the fog patch on 
the glass in a large awkward scrawl, 
“U S A” “USA.” He put on his GI 
trousers, grabbed up a towel and 
moved down to the showers. 

The whole barracks came awake, 
filled with happy shouting. The 
lights went up. A red-headed ser- 
geant ran a big hand through his 
hair. He shouted: “You guys hear 
those trains last night? For a couple 
seconds I thought “‘That’s a 105.’ I 
had to figure out where we were. 
Oh, boy!” 


FRESH FROM WESTERN FRONT 


In this barracks, and in dozens of 
others on this flat plain, some 1,300 
soldiers, fresh from the Western 
Front, awoke in much the same way, 
said and did much the same things. 
They had just slept—those who 
could sleep—through their first 
night back on native soil after two 
to three years overseas, and the won- 
der of it was still in them. 

Every one of them had _ been 
pulled out of the battle line, under 
fire in Germany, France, Belgium 
and Holland a month ago, to return 
home for thirty days. Every one of 
them had been wounded once or 
twice —some four times, or wore 
two or more decorations for valor. 
Each one had been picked for out- 
standing gallantry and for length of 
service in the lines. 

None had slept the last night out 
of the voyage home. They had gone 
to the rails and to the portholes in 
the dark, straining for sight of shore. 
Other kids, lying in their bunks, had 
kept asking, “See land yet?” | 


*Star means that word is defined on page 13. 
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Come Home 


At 5 a.m. a hoarse cry ran the 
length of the transport. A soldier in 
the bow could see the Statue of Lib- 
erty in misty silhouette, through the 
snow. He shouted: “There’s The Old 
Lady, fellas! There’s The Old Lady!” 
Men came tumbling to the icy decks, 
heads appeared at portholes. Men 
pounded one another in their joy. 


CITY VISIBLE THROUGH MIST 


The sun showed winter-red behind 
New York’s gray shrouded skyline 
against the low scud.* Downtown 
Manhattan stood out of the mist. The 
cheering swelled again. 

Gity kids called out the buildings 
they could identify. Boys from Penn- 
sylvania, Alabama, Louisiana, Kansas 
and from the Far West stared in 
awed quiet at the pinnacles* they 
had never seen before. A Brooklyn 
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boy, red-faced in the raw wind, 
boasted happily: “That’s the Big 
Town, boy! That's it!” 

It was 10 a.m. when the transport 
stood alongside an icy North River 
pier. The decks were lined with boy- 
ish soldier faces. The shouting and 
the calling to Wacs and Red Cross 
Gray Ladies on the pier was unin- 
telligible. 

The Wacs stared up and grinned, 
the soldiers stared down and laughed. 
Souvenir coins from France, Bel- 
gium, Italy and the Reich, plinked on 
the pier’s ice-sheathing. The boys 
couldn’t wait to start distributing the 
gifts they had brought across the sea. 

The New York Port of Embarka- 
tion Band rent the icy cold with 
blaring brass, shrill reeds, throaty 
saxes, booming drums playing Stars 
and Stripes Forever. 

The Red Cross Gray Ladies got 
ready with their steaming coffee, 
with baskets of doughnuts, baskets 
of milk in paper cartons. The gang- 
planks were placed and the soldiers 
clumped down. (Turn to next page) 


When they saw the Statue of Liberty, men came tumbling to the Icy decks. 
Wide World 
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The 1,300 formed double ranks 
the length of the icy pier shed. They 
had hardly dumped their kits before 
the Gray Ladies were among them, 
handing out the milk, the doughnuts 
and the coffee. The soldiers reached 
for them greedily. Their cheeks 
bulged with the food. They took sec- 
onds, and thirds, and fourths. It was 
the first fresh milk they had touched 
in two years, in most cases. 

They kept telling one another, 
“Fresh milk —oh boy!” and grinning 
at one another as they gulped it. The 
band kept playing — Swing on a Star. 
The soldiers followed the rhythm 
with the milk containers and _ fists 
filled with sugar doughnuts. They 
reached out to touch the Gray Ladies 
—reverent, apologetic touches. 
“Want to make sure youre real,” they 
explained sheepishly. “Real American 
women. The Gray Ladies under- 
stood. They smiled back, moved 
along the lines. 


FERRYBOAT RINGS WITH SONG 


An officer stood on a _ packing 
crate. He told the men they were to 
go by ferry to the Weehawken yards 
on the New Jersey shore, then by 
train to Camp Shanks. Some one 
shouted an order, the packs swung 
up, and the lines started through the 
shed to the band’s sharp version of 
One oClock Jump, Jersey Bounce 
and Make Believe. The soldiers took 
up the chorus as they boarded the 
ferryboat Catskill. The men kept 
saying: “It’s right out of this world,” 
“I always pictured this might hap- 
pen to somebody else, not to me.” 

Pvt. Hal MacCollum of 661 East 
Division Street in Syracuse, N. Y., a 
First Army signal man, ayerseas 
thirty-two months, was tapped for 
furlough at night as he crawled 
through the snow, south of Dueren 
in Germany after a wire-laying mis- 
sion. He said: “The Germans were 
only 600 yards from us, up there. 
When this runner told me ‘You got 
thirty days’ furlough in the United 
States, I only looked at him. 

“I said, ‘Quit your fooling, and 
then I saw he wasn't kidding. When 
| got back to command post a couple 
of minutes later, the captain said, 
‘Calm down. It’s true, but you've got 
to calm down. The captain said: 
‘Can you get ready to pull out by 
tomorrow night?’ and I was so ex- 


cited I said, ‘Sir, I'm ready now.’ He 
laughed and I laughed.” 

Private MacCollum told how the 
boys in his outfit crowded around 
him, or crawled over from other fox- 
holes to wish him luck, how they 
pressed scribbled messages into his 
hand. Some even gave him money. 

MacCollum’s brown eyes filmed 
with a suggestion of tears. Emotion 
got a little the best of him as he 
recalled it all. 

“I could hardly pack,” he said. “I 
couldn’t control my fingers, and it 
wasn't cold. I didn’t sleep that night. 
I kept listening to the shells and I 
kept saying ‘It’s a dream. You'll wake 
up. 

Sergeant Harry Myrand, a 22-year- 
old, looked across the water like a 
man in a dream. His parents live at 
146 Lenox Road in Flatbush, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. He has not seen thenrin 
more than two years. He was with 
the Third Armored Division, First 
Army, fighting his way from Italy 
into Germany. He is a reconnais- 
sance scout. 

He wore the Silver Star with Oak 
Cluster, won at Salerno for bringing 
wounded in under fire, for taking a 
Nazi machine-gun nest at St. Lé. He 
wore the Bronze Star with two clus- 
ters, the Presidential Unit Citation 
with Oak Leaf Cluster and Purple 
Heart with two clusters — wounded 
three times. He had fought at Ma- 
rigny, Roetgen, across all of France, 
into Germany. 


GOT NEWS AT ESCHWEILER 


Private Grotta, a company run- 
ner, brought the furlough message 
up to an advanced post at Esch- 
weiler at 8 o'clock one snowy night. 
Private Grotta told him: “The skip- 
per wants you to come out. Youre 
going back to the States. You got a 
thirty-day furlough.” Sergeant My- 
rand thought it was a poor joke. He 
kept working his machine gun. He 
told Grotta: “Stop sugarin’ me, sol- 
dier, I got work here. I got a patrol 
comin’ up.” 

Grotta had persisted, earnestly, 
lying beside him in the foxhole, in 
the ice and the mud. Sergeant My- 
rand finally told him: “Go back, will 
ya? We're supposed to be fighting 
Germans. I got no time for gags.” 
Grotta shook him, convinced him the 


furlough was in. The sergeant assem- 


bled his last patrol —his fifty-sixth 
—and moved toward the Nazi lines 
with it. 

The patrol was out in the dark 
over an hour, with 88’s and machine- 
gun fire concentrated on them. Com- 
ing back, their jeep hit a mine in the 
snow. The jeep blew up. It scattered 
the sergeant and his men. They had 
light cuts and bruises, but no one 
was badly hurt. 

The sergeant left that night for 
the place back of the First Army 
lines, where other fortunates were 
assembled for the dream trip home. 

Sergeant Myrand couldn't get his 
eyes off the skyline, receding as the 
Catskill neared Weehawken, but his 
thoughts were somewhere else. He 
said: “They were sending us green 
replacements when I left. I hope 
they do all right. I hope they do 
something about the big ammuni- 
tion. We were limited on our tank 
guns — the 75 mm. and 76's — down 
to twelve a day. 

“Around St. Lé, and on D-day we 
fired a full tank load—and then 
went back for more. That way we 
kept the Germans’ heads down. We 
need that big ammunition.” 

At Camp Shanks, in bleak coun- 
tryside, smoke rose from the drab 
barracks. Men in mufti and in uni- 
form ran across the snow to watch 
the 1,300 alight. Dogs raced along- 
side, and behind, barking sharply. 
An officer's voice cut through the icy 
cold: 

“Form double ranks, parallel to, 
but facing away from the train,” he 
said. “Trucks will come by to pick 
up your baggage. We want to make 
your stay here pleasant and short, 
because we know you want to get 
home. We want you all to know that 
we are eager and anxious to do all 
we can for you who have given such 
great service to your country over- 
seas.” 

The 1,300 trudged up the snowy 
hills to be distributed in barracks 
warmly heated, every bed fresh with 
crisp linen. The men felt of the 
sheets and the pillow cases and their 
happy murmuring filled the room. 

They reassembled in the gymna- 
sium-recreation hall and the cavern- 
ous depths of the place clouded with 
cigarette smoke. An officer on a plat- 
form told them: “We want to do 


_ everything we can to help you get 








the feeling that you're back with 
your people. We are ready to do 
everything within our power to give 
you all the good things you deserve. 
This place is yours. You will leave 
this camp tomorrow to go back to 
your homes —” 

The great hall shivered under the 
war whoops and whistling. The offi- 
cer told them where they could tele- 
phone their kin or send wires to any 
part of the country. He said: “We ask 
only one thing — don't talk too much. 
Don't say anything that might get 
back to the enemy and jeopardize 
your buddies overseas.” The men 
nodded, murmured a mass promise. 
They broke for the mess halls. 

A little soldier, barely five feet in 
height, clung grimly to a German 
Mauser rifle on the way to mess. He 
had carried it down the gangplank, 
on the ferry, in the train. He was 
Corp. Attilio Martini, 28 years old, 
a half-track ack-ack gunner with 
General Patton’s army. He wore the 
Silver Star, the Good Conduct Medal, 
the ETO ribben with three stars, the 


Purple Heart — a lot ot medals for a 
124-pounder. 

He was a grave man, slow with an- 
swers. “I got two shrapnel holes in 
my chest up in St. Lé. Nazi rocket 
planes done it.” The Silver Star? 
“They gave me that ’cause I kept my 
four 50 mms. goin’ on the half-track 
after I got these holes in my chest.” 
The Mauser? “We run into a batch of 
them Nazi snipers up near Nancy, I 
spot one and I put the 50’s on him. 
I hopped off the half-track when I 
get up to him and I take his Mauser.” 

Corporal Martini took a tighter 
grip on the rifle. He said simply: “In 
a way I'm sorry. He had gray hair.” 

Furlough for Corporal Martini 
came through at 4:30 a.m. one rainy 
morning in Germany. The corporal 
didn’t know the name of the place. A 
runner told him to report to the cap- 
tain at the Command Post. When he 
got there the captain said: “What's 
your mother’s name? Your father’s 
name? What's your address?” Cor- 
poral Martini, retelling it, said: “I 
think maybe I done wrong, someway. 





Acme 


Private Frank Bushey, of Hackensack, N. J., beams broadly as he carries his 
duffel bag and a German colenel’s sword — a souvenir of the Western Front. 
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I told him, ‘My father’s Tony — An- 
thony. My mother’s Clara. I live in 
Jessup, Pa.’ Then I say, ‘Sir, what's 
that for?’ and he tells me. He says 
‘You're going back to Jessup to spend 
thirty days with Tony and Clara,’ and 
he says ‘Good luck to you,’ he says.” 

He got on the mess line, dragging 
his Mauser. 

Mess was incredible. The great 
hall rang with dish clatter and the 
clank of metal trays. It was steamy 
warm. The soldiers’ eyes all but 
popped at what was put in their 
trays—two juicy fat steaks each: 
onions, fried potatoes, beans, cake, 
crullers, an orange, white bread, 
thick blocks of fresh butter. At the 
mess tables, they got bottles of foam. 
ing milk, pitchers of scalding coffee. 

Ecstatic sighs rose from the tables 
as they gorged on such food as most 
of them had not seen in two or three 
years. They ate it, talked of it, all 
but fondled it. They ate the steaks 
to bare T-bone, devoured everything 
in sight and went back for seconds. 


INVADE POST EXCHANGE 


The 1,300 invaded the post ex- 
changes and the ice-cream parlor in 
the East Club. They chaffed the girl 
civilians who got arm-weary handing 
them ice cream, malted milks, sun- 
daes and frappés. Some of the men, 
accustomed to foxhole dining, took 
half pints of ice cream out on the 
snow and ate it, kneeling, or sitting 
back on their haunches. Some kept 
up their orgy of sweets and milk all 
afternoon. They bought pennants, 
jewelry, wallets — gifts to take home. 

Many wandered back to barracks 
around 9 o'clock, and stayed under 
the hot showers until they were lob- 
ster pink. They kept murmuring: 
“Hot water. Hot water.” They talked 
eagerly of the good things they had 
eaten, of the feel of home, and how 
they would burst in on the family. 

One by one, sleep claimed them. 
They seemed to love the mournful 
cry and the sad hooting of passing 
trains. A Negro boy said: “That's 
music. Thats real music,” and 
sighed and nuzzled into his pillow in 
utter contentment. This was their 
first night home. This was the dream 
come true. They smiled in their 
sleep, relaxed. 





(This article originally appeared in the New 
Yerk Times, and is reprinted by permission.) 
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GYROS ON THE JOB 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 


Model of Gyroscope 


Thirty-five years ago, the gy- 
roscope was little more than an 
amusing toy. Today, tems of 
thousands of gyro instruments 
are guiding pilots of planes and 
ships to their destinations. 

The above photo illustrates 
the principle of the gyroscope. 
A gyroscope is a spinning wheel 
(1) which revolves in ball bear- 
ings (2) in a ring (3). This 
ring is free to revolve in pivot 
bearings in an outer ring (4) 
about an axis (5). 

The axis is always at right 
angles to the rotation of the 
wheel. The outer ring (4) is 
likewise free to revolve in the 
supporting frame (6) about an 
axis (7). 

When the wheel, or rotor, is 





spinning, the gyroscope seems to 
have a will of its own. The gy- 
roscope in action obeys two laws 
of physics. These are: 1. gyro- 
scopic inertia. 2. precession. 
Gyroscopic inertia is the force 
that keeps a rolling hoop in an 
upright condition. This force is 
found in any rapidly rotating 


| object — keeping it at the same 


angle as long as it is spinning. 

Precession is shown in the 
manner in which a rolling hoop 
will turn, if we push against it 
sideways near the top. The hoop 
will not fall over. It will simply 
pivot about a vertical axis. 

Because of these two laws of 
motion, the spinning rotor tends 
to keep a steady position. It 
stubbornly resists being forced 
to change this position. 

In a plane, the gyroscope can 
be harnessed to give this same 
steadiness to the aircraft. This 
is done in the automatic gyro- 
pilot. Or the gyroscope can pro- 
vide a fixed point of reference, 
as in a gyro-compass, or atti- 
tude gyro (see p. 6). 

On land, sea, and in the air, 
the gyroscope is contributing to 
our war effort. It plays a vital 
role wherever ships are navigat- 
ed, guns are fired, or airplanes 
are flown. 


Wide World 


Artificial clouds ‘are created by mixing liquid air with warm 
water. When cooled below freezing, clouds produce real snow. 





ALFRED D. BECK, 


lech-Hick- Cues 
FUEL GAS GENERATOR 


Tech and Nick stood in 
front of the science class as Mr. 
Dix, their science teacher, ad- 
dressed the group. 

“Tech and Nick,” Mr. Dix 
said, “are going to demonstrate 
how fuel gas is made. Watch 
carefully.” 

He turned to the two boys. 
“All right, boys—take over,” 
he told them. 

“In our town,” Tech began, 
“the gas we burn in our stoves 
is made from coal. It is called 
coal gas. The coal is heated in 
large ovens called retorts. There 
is very little air in these retorts. 
As the coal breaks down chemi- 
cally, the fuel gas is driven off 
and stored in large gas tanks. 
This goes on until only coke re- 
mains in the ovens.” 

“Can you show us right here 
how that happens?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Nick will perform the ex- 
periment,” Tech replied. “The 
Pyrex test tube he is holding is 
about one-third full of shavings 
from the wood-working shop. 
The- wood works better than 
coal in a small experiment like 
this.” 

As Tech spoke, Nick held up 
the tube so the whole class 
could see. It had a one-hole 
rubber stopper, in which was 
the glass stem of an eye-dropper. 

“Now, watch what happens 
when Nick heats the tube gent- 
ly in the flame of a Bunsen 
burner.” Aside to Nick, Tech 
whispered, “Don’t forget to hold 
the tube on a slant.” 

Nick followed Tech's instruc- 
tions. Soon, gray fumes began 
playing tag inside the test tube 
and then, as if tired of the game, 
suddenly raced toward the exit. 
At this moment, Tech brought 
a lighted splint to the narrow 
tip of the eye-dropper. To 
everyone’s delight, the fumes 
ignited, burning with a flame 
similar to that of a candle. 

“The more we heat the tube, 
the stronger the flame becomes,” 





said Tech. “After awhile, only 
charcoal will remain in the tube. 
The sticky substance on the 
sides of the tube is called tar. 
In commercial manufacture, this 
tar must be washed away, oth: - 
wise our gas mains would be- 
come clogged. The tar was con- 
sidered a nuisance until it was 
discovered that hundreds of use- 
ful products could be made 
from it.” 


NEW VICTORY SIGNAL 


The Statue of Liberty, world- 
famous symbol of freedom, will 
be relighted with new radiance 
when Germany or Japan sur- 
renders. 

Electricians, working with ex- 
perts of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co., are modernizing Miss 
Liberty’s lighting system. They 
plan to relight the statue from 
the tip of her beacon, 300 feet 
above New York harbor, to her 
base, on which she 
225-ton weight. 

The day German or Japancse 
capitulation® is flashed to the 
world, Miss Liberty’s bright 
ened torch of freedom will tri 
umphantly signal the news. 


rests her 


* Stor means that word is de- 
fined on page 43. 
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Dear Junior Scholastic: 


I would like to know which way the 
Statue of Liberty faces. Does it face 
France? And does it face east, west, 
south, or north? 

Wayne Jordi 
Illinois Park School 
Elgin, Ill. 

Fditor’s note: The Statue of Liberty faces 
southeast. The direction in which the statue 
points is not symbolic. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 
In the November 27 issue, what does 
the Chinese writing on the cover mean? 
Clara Minelli 
6533 Arkansas Blvd 
Hammond, Ind. 


Editor's note: The writing is Chinese tor 
China. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In the November 27 issue, in the 
story “Huang Ti,” Miss Kuo gives the 
area of a mow as 2% acres. | think the 
area of a mow is only 1/6 of an acre. 
Miss Kuo also uses the plural of mow as 
mows. | believe that whether it is one 
mow or ten, the singular is still used. 
The plural of mow is mow. 

Olive Tyler 
South Pasadena (Calif.) Jr. H. S. 


Editor's note: You are right. A mow is 
equal to 1/6 of an acre. Mows is correct as 
the plural use of mow. However, the sin- 
gular, mow. is preferred. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In the article “Japan, the Land and 
the People,” you mention that in 1853 
Commodore Perry opened the “sealed 
door of Japan.” My history book said 
that the door of Japan was opened in 
1854. Which date is correct? 


Carl Trubio 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Editor's note: Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry was sent to Japan by President Fill- 
more in 1853. The purpose of his visit was 
to persuade the Japanese government to 
open trade relations with the nations of 
the western world. 

The Japanese were suspicious and treat- 
ed Commodore Perry coldly. He returned 
to Japan in February, 1854, and the Jap- 
anese government signed a_ friendship 
treaty with the U. S. granting special trad- 
ing rights to Americans. 





THE 1945 SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS FOR... 


Costume Design and 
Fashion Illustration 


48 CASH PRIZES . . . TOTALING $640 


Have you always felt that you would like to be a fashion illustrator 
or a top-flight costume designer? Well, here’s your chance to match 
your talents against those of other students in schools throughout the 
country. Besides having the opportunity to win one of these valuable 
prizes, you will have gained important experience in the kind of 
competition that exists between the leading designers and illustrators. 


The contest closes March 25, 1945, and there isn’t much time left. 
So get busy now and put that original design or clever ad layout 
down on paper. See the contest pages of this issue for full details. 


td . ett CHOC © © eu NN 


= = 
= = 
= FOR THE FASHION ILLUSTRATION DIVISION, your sketch should be placed = 
= in a layout suitable for use as a newspaper or magazine ad. Make your layout = 
= simple, yet “eye catching.” = 
= FOR THE COSTUME DESIGN DIVISION, you must attach a swatch of the = 
= fabric you would recommend for your design to your sketch, stating whether it = 
= is washable or dry cleanable. Choose a fabric suitable to the style of your = 
= garment and to the occasions for which it is to be worn. = 
© pn 


Whether you are choosing the fabric for your contest design or for 
your own clothes, always look for an informative label, such as the 
Crown* Tested Tag on rayons, as your best guide to quality and 
serviceability. Such labels give you important information on fiber 
content, laboratory tests the fabric has passed, and the proper care 


of your garment. 





EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producer of Crown Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, Providence, R. les 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


A BETTER WAY TO 
BUY RAYON FABRICS 


This seal is awarded 
only to fabrics contain- 
ing CROWN Rayon, 
after they have passed 
the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 





























LAST 


CALL 


for Entries in 


SCHOLASTIC 
ART AWARDS 


672 PRIZES 
$5,060 IN CASH 


Entries are due NOW, or will be 
SOON in all of the Regional 
Exhibitions listed below. If you 
live in one of these areas, be 


sure to find out immediately 


when to submit your entries. 


32 REGIONAL EXHIBITIONS 


Alabama, Birmingh 





Phoenix 
Connecticut, Hartford 
Florida, Tampa 
Georgia, Athens 
Ilinois, Chicago 
Recht Indi ih 
Kansas, Wichita 
Lovisiana, New Orleans 
Massachusetts, Boston 
Michigan, Detroit 
Missouri, Kansas City 
Missouri, St. Lovwis 
New Jersey, Newark 
New York, Binghamton 
New York, Rochester 
New York, Schenectady 
New York, Syracuse 
North Carolina, 
Greensboro 
Ohio, Cincinnati 
Ohio, Cleveland 
Ohio, Toledo 
Okl . . Ok} bh 
City 
Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 
Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh 
Pennsylvania, Scranton 


Arizona, : 








South Carolina 
Columbia 
Tennessee, Nashville 
Texas, Houston 
Virginia, Richmond 
Washington, Seattle 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Dorris-Heyman Furn. Co. 
Sage-Allen 

Seminole Furn. Co. 
Michael Bros. 

The Fair 

The Wm. H. Block Co. 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co. 
Maison Blanche 

Jordan Marsh Co. 
Crowley, Milner & Co. 
Emery, Bird, Thayer 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 

L. Bamberger & Co. 
Hills, Mclean & Haskins 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 
H. S. Barney Co. 

E. W. Edwards & Son 


Morrison-Neese Co. 
The John Shillito Co. 
The Halle Bros. Co. 
The Lamson Bros. Co. 


The John A. Brown Co. 
Gimbel Bros. 


Kaufmann's 
The Globe (Cleland- 
Simpson Co.) 


The James L. Tapp Co. 
The George C. Dury Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Miller & Rhoads 
Frederick & Nelson 
Schuster’s 


if you don’t live in one of the above 
regions, send your entries by Parcel Post, 
not later than March 25, to: 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


Box 7380, Oakland Post Office, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





What do you know? Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


1. BRAVE BELGIUM 


Select the correct endings to each of 
the following statements. Score 6 points 
each. Total, 36. 

1. The Flemings are (a) Belgian 
warplanes; (b) a group of Belgian 
people; (c) big birds; (d) fires and ex- 
plosions. 

2. In World War I, Belgium (a) re- 
mained neutral throughout the war; 
(b) sided with Germany; (c) was in- 
vaded by Germany; (d) started the war 
by attacking Germany. 

3. Living conditions in Belgium to- 
day (a) approach their pre-war level; 
(b) are marked by inflation, lack of 
food, disorganization, and lack of com- 
munications; (c) are better than pre- 
war levels; (d) are just like America’s. 

4. Belgium prospered before the war 
because of her (a) mines and industri- 
alization; (b) cotton fields; (c) tulips; 
(d) artists. 

5. A recent battle that took place on 
Belgian soil was the Battle of (a) Stal- 
ingrad; (b) El Alamein; (c) the Bulge; 
(d) Cassino. 

6. Pierlot is (a) Premier of Belgium; 
(b) the Belgian king; (c) part of the 
team of “Pierlot and Pierrette”; (d) a 
Belgian aviation ace. 


My score 


2. MAP PAIRS 


Below is a list of places in Poland 
and in Belgium. Listed are a seaport, a 
capital, a river, and a major city in both 
Poland and Belgium. Match the two 
columns by matching seaport with sea- 
port, capital with capital, river with 
river, and city with city. In the blank 
after each name, write a P or a B, to in- 
dicate whether the place is in Poland or 
in Belgium. Score 2 points each. Total, 
24. 


—___Danzig 
Brussels 
Vistula 
Liege 

. Meuse 

. Antwerp 
. Poznan 
. Warsaw 
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My score 


3. RING AROUND THE REICH 


Seven of the fourteen nations listed 
below border on Germany. Underline 
the countries whose borders touch the 


borders of the Reich. Score 2 points 
each. Total, 14. 


Sweden 
Poland 

Austria 

Arabia 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 
Spain 

France 

Iran 

. Switzerland 

. Belgium 

. The Netherlands 
. Bulgaria 

. Greece 


OONAAkLoOwr 


My score 


4. GYROS ON THE JOB 


Check the correct answers to each of 
the following questions. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 20. 

1. What is meant by gyroscopic in- 
ertia? 

(a) a force that keeps a rotating 
object on one angle while it is spinning; 
(b) the theory that says whatever goes 
up must come down; (c) being too lazy 
to watch a gyroscope gyrate. 

2. What is an example of “preces- 
sion”? 

(a) a parade; (b) a hoop that 
pivots about an axis, even after it has 
been pushed; (c) one band preceding 
another band. 

38. Which two things listed below 
are part of a gyroscope? 

(a) wheel and an axis; (b) Nor- 
den bombsight and throttle; (c) tele- 
scope and autogyro. 

4. What is a gyroscope? 

(a) a helicopter; (b) an instru- 
ment to see germs; (c) a spinning 
wheel universally mounted. 


My score 
5. AIR WEEK 


Underline the correct answers to each 
of the following statements. Score 3 
points each. Total, 6. 

1. The relation of an airplane to the 
surface of the earth is known as its (a) 
aptitude; (b) altitude; (c) attitude. 

2. The gyro helps a pilot in (a) 
aerobatics; (b) meteorology; (¢) pre- 
cision bombing. 


Lee ae 


VQ. 


My total score 
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IMPROVE YOUR 
VOCABULARY 


eapitulation (ka-pit-you-LAY-shun), 
p. 10. Surrendering to an enemy; giving 
up on agreed conditions. 

collaborationists (kol - lab - a - RAY - 
shun-ists), p. 8. From the Latin col 
(with) and laborare (to work). Col- 
laborationists were people who worked 
with the Germans against their own 
country and people. 

inflation (in-FLAY-shun), p. 5. A 
sharp increase in the amount of money 
that circulates in a country. Inflation 
causes high prices. In the U. S., the 
OPA price ceilings are intended to keep 
prices down and curb inflation. 

momentum (mow-MEN-tum), p. 2. 
The force and speed of a moving body. 

neutrality (new-TRAL-ih-tee), p. 4. 
Taking no part on either side in a war 
between nations. Neutral countries are 
guaranteed by international law from 
aggression or invasion by a warring na- 
tion. 

pinnacle (PIN-a-kul), p. 7. Spire; 
lofty peak, summit. 

sabotage (sab-o-TAZH), p. 4. Dam- 
age caused to war industries, strategic 
installations, and other important prop- 
erty by persons who seek to weaken 
the war effort of a regime. 

seud (skud), p. 7. Loose, vapory 
clouds or mist driven by the wind. 


Names and Places in the News 


Silesia (sih-LEE-shuh), p. 2. 

Pierlot (pi-yare-low) p. 4. 

Poznan (The English pronunciation 
is PO-zun (spelled Posen), the Polish is 
poz-NAHNY) p. 2. 

Breslau (BREZ-lau), p. 2. 


Big Talk 


Junior: “Mama, I just saw a car go by 
as big as a barn.” 
Mother: “Haven't I told you five mil- 
lion times not to exaggerate?” 
Lactitia Lutz, Mount View School, Seattle, Wash. 





BIB AND TUCK BEG PARDON 


Bib and Tuck, who regularly ap- 
pear in Junior Scholastic every 
other issue in fictional interviews 
with well-known persons, beg your 
pardon for not appearing this week 
as announced. The story of their 
interview with Dr. Elizabeth New- 
kom, medical supervisor of the 
High Altitude Laboratory of Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., was not cleared by 
Army censors in time to be pub- 
lished in this issue. It will appear 
next week. 

















Why have a hobby? 


HERE are all sorts of reasons 
for hobbies, but one of the best 
is simply that they’re fun. Whether 
you go im for building model air- 
planes or railroads, for woodcraft 
or boating, there’s fun in doing... 


And there’s one hobbythatworks 
in well with any other hobby—one 
that adds to the fun of all hobbies. 
That is taking pictures! 


Pictures make a lasting record of 
good times—a record that will give 
pleasure for years to come. Good 
times are better times when there’s 
a camera around — loaded with 
Ansco film. 


To help make sure of good pic- 
tures, be sure to use Ansco film. It’s 


Ansco 





film -cameras 


specially designed to make picture- 
taking easier... so easy that we can 
and do guarantee: “Pictures that 
satisfy, or a new roll free!” 


Ansco film has what experts call 
“wide latitude” —a technical term 
that simply means the ability to 
help correct errors in exposure. So 
even if your exposures aren’t just 
perfect, you’re almost sure to get a 
satisfactory picture with Ansco film, 
“the film that remembers you’re 
human.” 


Ask for Ansco film by name— 
and start snapping good pictures 
today! Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. 





THE FILM THAT REMEMBERS YOU'RE HUMANI 
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What Do 
YOU = 
Know Joe? 


(and Jane) 





What is the 
Curzon line? 


(C0 1. Secondary 
German defense 
line 

C 2. Railroad from 
Curzon to Osh- 
kosh 


C) 3. Proposed Pol- 
ish-Russian 
border 











Come, chum, get in the know on world affairs 
and history news! Check No. 3 to be right! 
And be right on important current news every 
week with JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’s solid 
picture of the world today, 





Whet are the 
“Alligators of the 
Navy?" 


C) |. The best gob 
rug-cutters 


C) 2. Amphibious 
forces 


C] 3. Enemy subma- 
rines 











Just turn through the pages of JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC some week to read the exciting 
“Bib and Tuck” stories of interviews with 
war heroes. Popular writer Gay Head will give 
you information to check the right answer! 
(It's No. 2.) 





What is an 
Ercoupe? 


() |. French version 
of a hiccup 


0) 2. Seizure of gov- 
ernment by revo- 
lutionaries 


[) 3. A two-seated 
monoplane 











Better watch JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’s Air 
Week report on aviation news if you didn’t 
select No. 3! With so many new things being 
added, you have to “keep on the beam” with 
up-to-the-minute mews. Other columns ein 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC will keep you hep on 


science and invention, too. 


* 


Find all the answers every week in features 
tailor-made for your understanding and enjoyment 


35¢ per pupil per term 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Be in the know—order through your teacher today! 





‘for $15,000 each. 





For the Love of $$$$ 


HILE the average pro athlete 

doesn’t hide in closets when the 
landlord comes a-knockin’, he isn’t ex- 
actly rolling in wealth. 

Only a few make fabulous salaries. 
The run-of-the-mill pro is content to 
make a comfortable living (who isn’t). 
Frank Menke, sportdom’s outstanding 
historian, gives the complete lowdown 
on pro salaries in his book, Encyclo- 
pedia of Sports (A. S. Barnes & Co.). 

Baseball: Top salary for a single sea- 
son was the $80,000 paid to Babe Ruth 
by New York Yankees in 1930 and 31. 
This scales down to about $3,000 to 
$4,000, beginners’ pay in majors. Top- 
notch minors pay $10,000 downward. 

Basketball: In heyday of pro game 
(late 1920s and early 1930s) stars were 
paid as high as $1,500 a month, six 
months a season. A’erage pro today 
paid about $20 a game. Bigger stars 
get between $350 and $400 a month. 

Billiards: Champions and near cham- 
pions make up to $200 a week. Also 
earn smal] sums in championship tour- 
naments and exhibitions. Willie Hoppe 
is reported to have earned $50,000 dur- 
ing some years. Average pro billiardist 
makes about $4,000 from all sources. 

Boxing: Biggest earning one fight 
was $900,445.54 by Gene Tunney, for 
beating Jack Dempsey in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 22, 1927. This scales down to 
$1, or so, paid to preliminary fighters. 

Football: Sammy Baugh and Whiz- 
zer White signed to play 1938 season 
This is about tops, 
although Red Grange, in 1926, on a 
tour in which he collected 50 per cent 
of profits, made $100,000. Average 
players in National Football League re- 
ceive $100 a game and up. 

Golf: Byron Nelson broke all prize 


money records last year by winning 
about $50,000. General average of the 
annual champion between $9,500 and 
$15,000, out of which he must pay all 
traveling and tournament expenses. 
Some pros, in bad seasons, earn only a 
few hundred dollars, but must pay ex- 
penses from $3,500 up. 

Horse Racing: Jockeys are paid $10 
to ride a horse. If he wins, he gets $15 
extra. Many owners give jockeys 10 per 
cent of money that is won. Star jockeys 
are put under contract, receiving $5,000 
to $15,000 per season, regardless of 
how many horses are ridden, as well as 
10 per cent of all money won. Record 
pay for one season was $50,000 (Earl 
Sande in 1930). 

Ice Hockey: National Hockey League 
fixes $7,000 as maximum salary. Be- 
ginners usually get about $2,500 up. 

Soccer: The average American pro 
makes about $15 a game. In England, 
the rules provide a salary for the greatest 
stars of only $40 a week during the 
playing season of nine months, plus $10 
if their team wins and $5 if it ties. 
During the other three months, they 
are paid $30 a week. A player is given 
a bonus of $3,750 for each five full 
years he is with the team. 

Tennis: Stars take a percentage of 


the gate. Record sum was $80,000 net- 
ted by Fred Perry. 


— HERMAN MaAsIN 








“PRIZES! 


A $25 War Bond and 117 
other prizes are offered in the 


MR. PEANUT 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


You Can Win One! 


See last week's issue (Feb. 5) for details! 


LEARN TOC: & DIE MAKING 


In completely equipped Shops. Also short, special 
Shop courses for essential War and Post-War Jobs. 
Learn on actual Shop work. Coeducational. Special 
Counselor for G.1. Training. Write for Free Booklet. 
ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 S$. Michigan Chicago 5, Ill. 


0 \ FREE CATALO Vimed Rog? 


Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write W 

















t for our attractive free catalog and select a 
beautiful pin or ring for your class or clob. 
Se papi. A, Metal Aris Ge., Rochester, M. K 
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2. German warplane. 

4. Wait for. 

7. River in northeastern France. 

8. Chart for reading the surface of the 
earth. 

10. Government Issue. 

11. General Eisenhower’s nickname. 

13. Mothing. 

14. Lair of a beast. 

16. Epoch. 

17. Since. 

19. Distress signal. 

20. Pertaining to Ionia. 

23. Disarm. 


24. Rationed food (pl.). 


. Island group in the Pacific, 

U. S. Secretary of State. 

. Color of U. S. Army’s uniforms. 

First person singular of verb to be. 

Swinging movement of a dog’s tail. 

Into. 

. Island in the Philippines. 

Skin of a fur-bearing animal. 

. Political group in Greece that sided 
with the monarchy. 

. To wear away, as land is worn away 
by water. 

18. Title of respect. 

21. Onwards. 

22. Centimeter (abbrev.). 


WODAUIA OIE 


— 


— 
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Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS: 3-ink; 5-Greece; 8-edge; 9-steady; 
12-end; 13-Ed; 15-Bug; 17-ale; 18-Iran; 19-mile; 
20-AMG; 21-mop; 22-S. A.; 23-asp; 26-Norway; 
29-pair; 30-submit; 31-SOS. 

DOWN: 1-Iraq; 2-Crete; 3-iced; 4-NE; 6-Eden; 
7-egad; 10-Yellow; 11-Burman; 14-deep; 15-bias; 
16-gag; 17-aim; 23-Arab; 24-swim; 25-Paris; 27- 
opus; 28-Grew; 30-so 


BeWlLLdered 


The sarge in charge of the new re- 
cruits ordered: “Men, when I blow the 
whistle I want you to shoot at will.” 

At that moment, one very frightened 
young man tore across the grounds and 
out of sight. 

“Who was that — where is he going?” 
bellowed the sergeant. 

“That’s Will,” replied one of the 


recruits, 
Joan Myers, Newport (Wash.) Jr. H. 8. 


Soft-Soaping 


“In what way is a housewife like a 
student taking an examination?” 

“They both look at the proctor and 
gamble.” 


James McCarthy, Saint Michael’s School, Manhattan, N. ¥. 
Prophe-C 
Jack: “Do you think anyone can tell 
the future with cards?” 
Pete: “My motlier can. She took one 
look at my report card and told me 


exactly what would happen when Pop 


got home.” 
Judith Labita, P. 6. 108, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


15 


He Can Read 


A young corporal walked into the 
star’s backstage dressing room without 
knocking. 

The star turned around and said 
sharply: “Can’t you read? The sign on 
the doo: says: ‘Private, keep out.’” 

“Sorry, Miss,” he apologized. “But I 
didn’t think it meant me. I'm a cor- 


poral.” 
Robert Klein, P. 8. 64, Queens, N. Y¥. 


Joke of the Week 


Top honors and the Gold Star JSA 
button for this week go to Virginia 


Taylor, Rheinlander School, Evansville, 
Ind. 


A man, visiting a house for the first 
time, found that his host was the father 
of three wild children. One child was 
busy ripping up the upholstery of a 
brand new chair, another was driving 
nails in an expensive table, and the 
third was swinging from the chandelier. 

The visitor turned to his host in sur- 
prise, and said: “I say, don’t you find it 
rather expensive to let your children 
play like that?” 

“Not at all,” the host replied cheer- 
fully. “You see, old boy, I get the nails 
wholesale.” 
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EXPOSURE PROBLEMS 
SELECTION OF FILM 
WHAT TO PHOTOGRAPH 
PICTURES IN COLOR 
DEVELOPING. FILTERS 
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PILLSBURY’S COMMUNIQUE! Have you received your 


copy this month? Better have us place your name on the 


mailing list right away! 


It’s bigger, more fun, has more good reading, more 
food for thought and more thought for food than our 
former ‘Fightin’ Food Communique.” 12 pages in all. 
The new cover is all-American . . . and feminine. The 
inside sparkles, too, with practical, informative articles 
—and pictures—which we think will interest you. For 
instance—the page, “‘Across the Editor’s Desk,”’ with a 
nutshell synopsis of a best-of-the-month article or two 
on foods, letters to the Editor, news about Pillsbury’s 
Planning Panel. Appealing features like the ones about 
bolting cloth and crystal in the January issue. The wa 
page on “Career Cues and Hobby Horses’ — 
with its new what-about-the-future approach 
for you. Two pages of Ann Pillsbury’s best 
recipes . . . especially prepared for you. Two 
more on food happenings . . . Pillsbury’s Food 
Memo — and last-second Final Food Flashes. 


. 
= 


PILLSBURY’S COMMUNIQUE will keep you posted right 
up to the minute, month after month throughout your 
school year. Non-commercial, naturally. Mailed to you 
FREE. We'll start sending it to you just as soon as we 


have your name and address—just fill in and mail this 
coupon. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


FREE! This puts you on the mailing list for ae 


PILLSBURY’S COMMUNIQUE! 


Education Department F-46 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Please send me PILLSBURY’s COMMUNIQUE every 
month. 


Name 
Street. 
City 
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News Feature Story Suitable 
For English and Social Studies 


1300 HEROES COME HOME — pp. 7, 8, 9 


The dramatic story of how 1300 veterans of the Western 
Front — all of them decorated for valor or wounds — came 
home, presents an unusually inspirational, moving picture 
of the human side of the war. 

This article, aside from its service as an inspirational 
piece, affords much valuable material for both English and 
social studies groups. Classes interested in journalism, or in 
newspaper and periodical analysis, should study the article 
as a model of human interest feature writing. 

Have your class analyze the article to discover what 
qualities make the story “come alive.” How does the author 
transmit emotion? How does he appeal to the senses? What 
does he make you feel? see? hear? smell? Which part of the 
story did you think was the most touching? Did you like 
the personal stories of Private MacCollum and Sergeant 
Myrand better than the group details of the 1300? Or did 
you prefer the group picture? Do you think the writer en- 
joyed his assignment? 

Have pupils scan newspapers for a week, clipping out 
examples of human interest stories and examples of straight 
news stories, in order to contrast the two. How does Meyer 
Berger's story, for example, differ from the news story of 
the Russian offensive on p. 2? List the differences in tech- 
nique. Pupils should understand that a human interest, or 
feature story, is built upon an incident that derives its 
interest from an appeal to the emotions, or to sentiment. 
rather than from its news or information content. It contains 
i news item, or incident, from which the writer can embark 
on a more literary style. 

This class activity might be extended to include study of 
the straight news story, a record of current happenings in 
a more stylized form. News stories begin with the lead, 
which summarizes the story in comprehensive form by an- 
swering the questions: who, what, when, where, why, and 
how? These facts are followed by the body of the story, 
which develops the facts in detail. 

Ask your pupils to write short news stories, and human 
interest stories, based on various aspects of school life. These 
papers might be incorporated into a classroom sheet, 
handled by a regular staff of assigned reporters, feature 
writers, editors, artists, etc. 

Teachers might comment on the technique of “under- 
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writing’—a deliberate toning down of eftects—as exempli- 
fied by “1300 Heroes Come Home.” 

Your class may want to draw pictures, or write short 
stories or playlets based on these scenes in the article: (1) 
being tapped by a runner at the front; (2) the boat trip; 
(3) sighting the Statue of Liberty; (4) landing on American 
soil; (5) Camp Shanks; (6) dinner at the camp. (These 
scenes can be adapted for class pantomime.) Pupils might 
also write on subject: How to spend a thirty-day furlough. 

Social studies classes should examine the problem of re- 
adjustment which this story presents. This problem exists 
not only for furloughed or discharged soldiers, but for 
refugees, internees of prison camps, and evacuees who have 
been forced from their homes to make way for the war. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Will it be difficult tor soldiers and retugees to return 
to normal, peacetime conditions? In what ways? 

2. What can their friends, families, teachers, and em 
ployers do to help soldiers during their difficult readjustment 
period? 

3. Look up the word readjustment. How does it apply to 
returned soldiers or refugees? Can you recall any important 
readjustment you yourself have had to make? 

4. Do you think a story like “1300 Heroes Come Home” 
helps our war effort? How? 


Classroom and Magazine Working Together 





























Fact Questions 


1. From what theater of war did these veterans return? 

2. Why were these men singled out for furloughs? 

3. List the comforts they found at Camp Shanks that 
were not available to them at the front, 

4. By what transportation means were they returned 
home from the front? 


BELGIUM — pp. 3, 4, 5 


The problems of war-stricken Belgium are typical of the 
problems that the United Nations must face as the German- 
occupied countries of Europe are liberated. Questions such 
as these may be discussed in class: (1) Can the problems 
of government, of reconstruction, of borders, and of eco- 
nomics in the liberated nations wait until the end of the war 
to be solved? or should they be solved now? (2) How can 
the Big Three — U. S., Great Britain, and Russia — help 
these countries to “get on their feet” again? (3) How far 
should the Big Three go in adjusting the internal affairs of 
the liberated nations? 

The major issues in Belgium today can be explained and 
clarified by reviewing theme articles and postwar articles in 
previous issues of Junior Scholastic. Belgium might well 
serve as a typical example of a liberated nation. The com- 
mittee method can be used in a class discussion of the fol- 
lowing subjects covered in recent issues of Junior Scholastic. 

1. Relief and Rehabilitation and the work of UNRRA. 
(Sept. 18, p. 5.) 

2. What place should small nations have in the postwar 
world? (“Dumbarton Oaks Conference,” Oct. 30, p. 4.) 

3. What should be done with collaborationists and 
traitors? (“What to do About Germany,” Nov. 6, p. 2.) 

4. International dependence in trade resources, and 
services. (This topic was partially covered in “Our Merchant 
Marine,” Jan. 8, p. 11.) 

5. Political problems — when to acive them. (“We Must 
Not Let Differences Divide Us,” Jan. 22, pp. 2, 3.) 

Discussion of each of these topics will touch on crucial 
Belgian issues and show them in relation to the total inter- 
national scene. 

A class activity can be built on Belgium’s historic cities— 
Ypres, Malines, Antwerp, Liege, Brussels, and Ghent. Pupils 
might report on these cities, the life and customs of the 
people, the Flemish artists, government in the 15th and 
16th centuries. The guilds, the nucleus of ancient Flemish 
political, economic, religious, and social life were first or- 
ganized at Ypres. A report can be prepared on the topic of: 
Guilds — forerunners of labor unions. At Malines and Ter- 
monde, the first free cities in the north of Europe were 
established. These were cities, no longer under feudal con 
trol, that grew up with the rise of industrial activity and 
business enterprise by the townsmen. 

Other reports might be based on the 
(b) Vachel Lindsay’s poem, “The 
Brownings “How They 
Ghent to Aix.’ 


(a) Belgian Congo; 
Robert 


Good News from 


Congo”; (c) 
Brought the 


Free Materials 


Five pamphlets on Belgium for classroom libraries may 
he obtained by writing on school stationery to the Belgian 
information Center, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

The pamphlets are as follows: 

Unconquerable Belgium. Short, illustrated history of Bel- 


gium that also describes Belgium's war effort, government, 
and Congo colony. 

10 Facts About Belgium Today. Booklet showing Belgium 
at war. 

Belgian Humor Under the German Heel. Booklet of anti- 
German cartoons taken from the Belgian underground news- 
paper, the Churchill Gazette. 

Escape from Belgium. An easy-to-read, adventure story 
told by two Belgian air officers, who escaped by plane to 
England. 

Belgian Music. Music teachers will find this illustrated 
booklet useful for biographical studies of Belgian composers 
and background material of the times in which they lived 


and wrote. aon 
Discussion Questions 


1. How can international trade make or break relation- 
ships between nations? Give probable or possible examples. 
Which is more guilty: a collaborationist, or a German 
soldier who loots under orders from a superior officer? 
3. If the Germans’ “New Order” had been given free 
rein, what do you think Europe would be like today? 
4. If you were an UNRRA official, what goods would 
you choose for A-1 priorities for Belgium? 


Fact Questions 


1. List three problems that the Belgian people face. 
2. Name three pre-war occupations in Belgium. 

3. List the materials and resources in Belgium which were 
useful to the Germans. 

4. What is the chief seaport in Belgium? 


5. Why is King Leopold III not on the throne of Belgium? 


QUICK QUIZ 


These questions constitute a short-answer review of this 

issue of Junior Scholastic. 
What river is the only natural barrier between the 

Russian armies and Berlin? (Oder.) 

2. What is the important German steel and aircraft pro- 
duction area on the Eastern Front in Germany? (Silesia. ) 

3. Where is Leopold III? (In prison in Germany.) 

4. Who is the Premier of Belgium? (Pierlot. ) 

5. How many years was Belgium under German rule? 
( Four. ) 

6. From what front were the 1300 soldiers sent home tor 
a furlough? (Western Front.) 

7. On what basis were these veterans chosen? 
service or gallantry in action.) 

8. What word describes an airplane's position in relation 
to the surface of the earth? ( Attitude. ) 

9. What plane instrument tells a pilot his position in rela 
tion to the earth’s surface? 


(Length of 


(Attitude gyro or gyroscope. ) 





Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 


ACROSS: 2-Stuka; 4-await; 7-Marne; 8-map: 10-GI; 11-Ike; 13-nil; 14 
den; 16-era; 17-as; 19-SOS; 20-Ionic; 23-unarm; 24-meats. 

DOWN: 1-Marianas; 2-Stettinius; 3-khaki; 4-am: 5-wag: 6-in: &-Min- 
danao; 9-pelt; 12-EDES; 15-erode; 18-sir; 2l-on; 22-cm. 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 12 


BRAVE BELGIUM: b, c, b, a, c, a 
2. MAP PAIRS: 1, B-P-B; 2. D-B-P; 3. A-P-B; 4. C 
P RING AROUND THE REICH: 2, 3, 5, 8, 10, 11, 12. 
. GYROS: a, b, a, ec. 
. AIR WEEK: c, a 
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HOW | USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


How an Eighth Grade Class of Cadets Uses the Magazine 


A $12 Book-of-the-Month-Club sub- 
scription is awarded to Jessie A. Allen, 
instructor at the South California Mili- 
tary Academy, Long Beach, Calif., for 
her letter describing classroom use of 
Junior Scholastic. She writes: 

“As teacher of an eighth grade class 
at a military school, I find many ways 
in which to use Junior Scholastic profit- 
ably. After reading the major articles 
we take imaginary trips to the various 
nations or battlefronts around the 
world, boarding the various types of 
planes or other vehicles described in the 
issue. 

“Cadets then write essays about these 
trips and submit them to me for check- 
ing as to information gained, accuracy, 
English composition and spelling. 

“We use ‘Some Fun’ for dialogue and 
public speaking exercises. Each cadet 
reads a joke, and we vote on which 
joke gave us the best laugh. We con- 
sider it an art to be able to tell a 
story or a joke well, and the humor 
column gives us much practice. 

“Even the pictures on the cover fur- 
nish us with an excellent subject for 
study. After receiving the December 4 
issue, for example, each boy imagined 
himself as one of the Navy flyers re- 
turning from Formosa and wrote a re- 
port on his experiences, even to de- 
scribing the cause of the rent in his 
trousers. 

“I discourage the use of too much 
imagination in these stories, insisting 
that pupils stick as closely to the news 
facts and to reality as possible. 

“The last hour of school on Friday is 
devoted to a ‘quiz’ on what the cadet 
has learned from the magazine. We 
make use of the suggestions in the 
Teachers Edition. 

“Each cadet is responsible for filing 
his copies of Junior Scholastic and keep- 
ing an up-to-date index for reference. 


Ads Are Helpful 


“We study the advertisements, their 
wording and appearance, and compare 
them from time to time with other types 
of ads in other issues. The ads have 
been helpful to us and, to date, we 
have ordered name labels for our special] 
classroom library and the Philatopic 
Monthly. The latter led to a stamp 
collection for our bulletin board. 

“One exercise was invented by the 
cadets themselves through their Student 
Committee, a body that supervises all 
extra-curricular activities related to 
lassroom work. Through the Student 
Committee, the boys staged a News 


Word Puzzle race. The cadets were 
given 15 minutes in which to solve the 
puzzle in Junior Scholastic. Credit was 
given to the winners in their Spelling 
and English grades. 

“Another exercise, developed by the 
boys themselves, was correlated with 
our social studies program. Each pupil 
made a list of ten questions based on 
information printed in Junior Scholas- 
tic. He read his question and asked for 
volunteers to answer it. If it was an- 
swered correctly, one credit was added 
to the volunteer's weekly history aver- 
age. If it was answered incorrectly, 
the pupil who originated the question 
received the credit. 

“On another occasion, the cadets 
selected two leaders and had them 
choose sides for an old-fashioned spell- 
ing bee. Each cadet prepared one ques- 
tion. His opposite member was chal- 
lenged to answer it. If the question was 
missed, the next member on the inter- 
rogator’s team was expected to answer 
it. The questions would go back and | 
forth, and up and down the lines. For | 
each miss, the cadet scored one point. | 
The team with the highest cumulative 
score was the winning team. Often, the 
cadet who obtained the top score could 
be considered a ‘single-handed winner.’ 
The boys prided themselves on the fair- 
ness of the questions asked.” 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The American Education Fellowship 
(formerly Progressive Education Associa- 
tion) announces a free script service for 


clubs and other organizations interested in | 


educational broadcasting. 

Each script runs fifteen minutes. It is 
written in the form of a round table dis- 
cussion for three or four adults and one or 
two students. Current educational problems 
are discussed from the progressive view- 
point. One script, for example, covers the 
problems of after-school recreation, finan- 
cial aid for students, and curriculum plan- 
ning for non-college students. Another dis- 
cusses the implications of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights for education. 

Scripts will be available at the rate of 
one a month. They are primarily intended 
for use on local broadcasting stations and 
are being used in that way in several cit- 
ies. They also make stimulating program 
material for P. T. A. meetings and educa- 
tional conferences. 

For further information, write to Radio 
Division, American Education Fellowship, 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
State how you plan to use the scripts and 


(Concluded on page 4-T ) 
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DEBATE BROADCAST 
Tune in February 20, 9:30 p.m. EWT, 
Mutual Network 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 
in cooperation with NUEA and Scho- 
lastic Magazines, will present a 45-min- 
ute discussion on the national debate 
topic: 

RESOLVED: That the legal voting age 

should be reduced to 18. 

Theodore Granik, Moderator. Speakers: 


Affirmative 
Hon. Augustus W. Bennet, Representa- 
tive in Congress from New York. 
David A. Funk, Senior, Wooster (Ohio) 
High School. 
Betsy E. Ancker, Senior, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Negative 
Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, Exec. Sec’y., 
American Ass'n. of Junior Colleges. 
Robert E. Mertz, Freshman, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Janie Teipel, Senior, Adamson High 
School, Dallas, Texas. 

















Fed THIS FREE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR TEACHERS * 


tells you how to obtain, a 
without cost, interesting il- 
lustrated educational material [| 
relating to American forest 
resources, including 












e illustrated booklets 
e wall posters and charts 
e motion picture 


Ask for this FREE BIB- 
. LIOGRAPHY by writing 


AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


1319 18th Street, N. W. 
Washingten 6, D. C. 
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That’s your class when you challenge 
student interest each week through 
the JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC V. Q. (Vic- 


tory Quotient) Corps program 





Here’s a stimulating contest on national and 
world events, geography, government and 
civics, science, and aviation based on each issue 
of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—a popular class- 
room quiz program that quickly captures stu- 
dent enthusiasm. Watch your pupils’ lively 
competition from week to week as they eagerly 
vie for high scores on the V.Q. record. 


216,397 pupils in 7,088 classes have en- 
rolled in the V.Q. Corps since its organiza- 
tion. Send in your request for V.Q. Kits 
promptly so that your class may begin their 
V.Q. activity immediately! If you have not 
already placed your order for JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC for this term, do so now by 
checking the coupon below—we'll enter your 
order for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC and your 
request of V.Q. Kits at the same time! 


Junior 
Scholastie 


Interprets the Modern World for Younger Pupils. 





Te 2-12-45 


Teacher Service Bureau 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


| have pupils in my class. Please send me the JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC V.Q. CORPS Kit containing membership cards for 
my pupils, classroom record charts, award stamps, certificate of 
merit and complete instructions. Please enter my order for 
copies of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 








Name 





Schoo! 





Address 





City P. O. Zone No. 








State 



























No Charge to 
Teacher-Subscribers 
For Colorful V. Q. Kits 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC pro- 
vides each teacher using 
the magazine this free 
V.Q. Kit containing: 


ve 
Membership cards for each 
pupil. 

2 


Scoring chart for classroom 
bulletin board. 


3 


Award stamps for mem- 
bership cards. 


4. 


Certificates of merit for 
highest ranking student. 


5 


Complete instructions and 
suggestions. 


V.Q. scores are determ- 
ined by pupils’ scores on 
the Victory Quiz in each 
issue of JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC. Red, white and 
blue cards, stamps and 
posters heighten pupils’ 
enthusiasm for reading 
of each issuel 


Send for 

Your Free 
V. Q. Kit 
Today! 
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News and Notes 
(Concluded from page 3-T) 


whether you are interested in organizing a 
broadcasting group in your community. 
o 2 7 

Soviet Russia Today, which was listed in 
our November 6th issue as “the Soviet or- 
gan in America,” wishes it to be known 
that it is an American magazine about the 
Soviet Union, published and edited by 


Americans. 


A $200 prize essay contest for Negro and 
white college students on the question, 
“Should Negro students attend Negro or 
mixed colleges?” has been announced by 
Negro Digest magazine. A $100 award will 
be made for the best essay on each side 
of the question. The contest is open to all 
college students, and the essays, limited to 
750 words, will be judged by a board of 
eminent workers in the field of racial rela- 
tions. The deadline is April 1, 1945. For 
contest rules, write to College Essay Con- 
test, Negro Digest, 5619 S. State St., Chi- 
cago 21, Ill. ( Your students may like to de- 
bate this question or write essays, even 
though they are not old enough to com- 
pete.) 

- oO ° 

Abraham Lincoln Speaks is a leaflet giv- 
ing a bnef introduction to the man, and 
several pages of quotations from his 
speeches and writings, which bear signifi- 
cantly on today’s problems and conditions. 
It is one of a series of leaflets prepared and 
circulated by Leonard $. Kenworthy. Others 
in the series introduce William Penn, and 
John Woolman (now ready); Leo Tolstoi, 
and John Wesley (ready some time in Feb- 
ruary); Jane Addams (ready in March). 
They may be ordered from Mr. Kenworthy 
at Fairmount, Indiana. The price for each 
one of the series is 5c per copy; $1.50 for 
fifty; $2.75 for one hundred. 

> 7 ° 

The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators has cancelled its four an- 
nounced regional conferences. This action 
has been taken in compliance with the re- 
quest of War Mobilization Director, James 
F. Byrnes, that gatherings be restricted to 
50 persons, to afford travel and hotel facili- 
ties for service personnel. 

The conferences had been planned for 
Birmingham, Ala., February 12-14; Chi- 
cago, February 19-21; Denver, Colo., Feb- 
ruary 27-March 1; and New York City, 
March 5-7, 

In cancelling the four meetings, N. L. 
Engelhart, president of the AASA, said, 
“Our regional conferences had been re- 
duced in size in accordance with previous 
plans to restrict large gatherings, and our 
curtailed program was devoted in large 
measure to the education of returning vet- 
erans and other projects connected with the 
conduct of the war and its aftermath. How- 
ever, we recognize the extreme emergency 
of the present request of the war agencies, 
and will fulfill to the best of our ability the 
objectives of these conferences thru othe: 














media.” 











